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ORIGINAL MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN, 


Count or Rumrorp. 


From the Literary Mifcellany. 
(Continued from page 50.) 


The fecond effay relates to the “ fundamen- 
tal principles of eftablifhments for the poor.” 
In this is difplayed an admirable knowledge of 
mankind, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the various feelings of the human heart. 
Rumford recommends the mildeft and moft 
gentle treatment to the poor, who are to be 
fupported in a public inititution ; the fuccefs 
of a plan depending not fo much upon the 
cloathing, food, and lodging, which is to be 
allowed them, as upon the manner of difpenf- 
ing thofe bleffings. No eltablithment for their 
relief can profper by any laws, which a fove- 
reign can impofe, but every thing, like com. 
pulfion, fhould be carefully avoided. Charity 
alone is the fource, whence the indigent and 
diftrefled can ever find permanent aiffiftance, 
and all the operations in founding an afylum 
for their fupport confift in properly direfting 
this fingle virtue. 

Every — fhould be done to place the 

oor and helpiefs in comfortable fituations, and 
Fich treatment fhown towards them, as will 
make them love and refpect their benefactors. 
When this is effected, and the military work- 
houfe in Munich muft convince the world, that 
it may ealily be done, they will engage with 
cheerfulnefs in any uleful employment. ‘Take 
them from the depths of detpair and milery, 
and no difficulty will occur in teaching them 
the delights of induftry. This isa leading 
principle of Rumford’s plans. 

As the firft effay contains a minute account 
of the houfe of induitry at Munich, the fecond 
comprifes a particular examination of the gen- 
eral principles, on which fimilar inftitutions 
may be formed in any country. Statefmen, 
whofe duty it is to watch over and protect the 
interefts of their country, and even create and 
draw from all poffible fources an increafe of 
natural indultry and profperity, can never pay 
too much attention to this fubjeé&t. We have 
looked with admiration upon the fuccefs of 
Rumford’s ichemes for the relief of poverty 
and wretchednefs, and the wonder ought now 
to be, that fuch a creature, asa beggar, is 
known in civil fociety. 

The article of food is the fubje& of his third 
effay. He found, that water acted a more im- 
portant part in nutrition, than has generally 
been imagined. ‘That foups, compofed of 
pearl barley, peafe, potatoes, cuttings of fine 
wheaten bread, vinegar, falt, and water, in cer- 
tain proportions, afforded the cheapeft, molt 
favory, and moft nourifhing food, that could 
be procured. Lut as the pleafure of eating is 
by no means to be difregarded, {mall cuttings 
of dry bread are put into the foups, juit before 
being ferved up for the table, which requires 
maltication, and prolongs the enjoyment of 


! eating. By the Count’s interefting experi- 
ments on this fubject it is furprifing, how {mall 
a quantity of folid food is neceffary to provide 
a luxurious dinner. 

The obje& of this effay is to fhow the import- 


my, the health, and the enjoyments of man- 
kind; and however different may be the pur- 
fuits of the epicure and the ftateiman, Rum- 
jord has promoted the intereft of both. 

“ The plague of a fmoking chimney is pro- 
verbial,” and, if Rumford’s plans of reform, 
contained in his fourth eflay, have not render- 
ed the proverb obfolete, it is becaufe his direc- 
tions have not been accurately obferyed, or 
carefully executed. In this eflay upon chim. 
ney fireplaces he has given numerous details 
and illuftrations concerning the caufe of the 
afcent of {moke, the mode of altering fmoking 
chimneys, the means of increafing the quantity 
of radiant heat, and in fhort, fatisfactorily 
fhown how to makecommon fires more ufeful 
with lefs expenfe of fuel, than the common 
fire places require. 

As the combined heat, or that, which paffes 
up the chimney with the {moke and vapor, is 
probably four or five times greater, than that, 
which pafles off, as radiant heat, which is the 
only part, that warms the room, the great dif- 
ficulty is to form the chimney in fuch a man- 
ner, as to diminifh the quantity of combined 
heat, by increafing that of the radiant heat. 

He tound, that bricks and morter or fire. 
ftone were the belt materials, and that the fides 
of the fireplace, made of them, fhould form an 
angle ot 135 degrees with theback. ‘That the 
back fhould be one third the breadth of the fire- 
place in front, and carried perpendicularly up 
till it meets the brealt, and end abruptly, leaving 
the throat of the chimney in the narrowelt 
place about four inches wide. ‘The fides of 
the fireplace thould be plaftered, and white. 
wathed, becaufe they will then abforb lefs heat, 
and fend into the room by refleétion more radi- 
ant, heat than any other dubftance or color is 
capable of doing. 

The back, the fides, and the breaft of the 
fireplace fhould all be made fmooth, and with- 
out any projection whatever. ‘The breaft mutt 
be made round, or a little convex, from the in- 
ner fide of the mantle to where it rifes to from 
the forepart of the throat of the chimney. 

Befides explaining the philofophical princi- 
ples, on which the alterations in chimneys are 
to be made, and giving all the minute direc- 
tions, neceflary to be followed in thefe improve- 
ments,* he fays, the expenfe of fuel by his own 
experiments is reduced one half. But much of 
the neatnefs, economy, and comfort of a fire de- 
pend on the management of the fuel. 

«“ Thofe, who have. feeling enough,” fays 
Count Rumford, “to be made miferable by 
any thing carelefs, flovenly, and wafteful, 
which happens under their eyes, who know 
what comfort is, and confequently are worthy 
the enjoyment of a clean hearth and a cheerful 





frre, fhould really either take the trouble them- 


ance of cookery, as it refpeéts national econo- | 


felves to manage their fires, which indeed would 
rather be an amufement to them, than a troub- 
le, or they fhould inftrua their fervants to man- 
age them better.” 

As coals are much ufed for fuel, efpecially 
in England, Rumford has given proper rules 
for improving the grates in open fireplaces. 
_Nothing is obfcure in his explanations, but 
every principle and direétion is conveyed in 
language, pure, eafy, and intelligible. 

His fifth effay comprifes “a fhort a¢count 
of the military academy at Munich ;” “ an 
account of the means ufed to improve the breed 
of horfes and horned cattle in Bavaria and the 
Palatinate ;”’ “an account of the meafures, 
adopted for putting an end to ufury at Mu- 
nich,” and “an account of a fcheme for em. 
ploying the foldiery in Bavaria in repairing the 
highways and public roads.” The laft has 
not yet been effected, owing to fome particular 
reafons ; but the Count fays, “ perhaps a time 
will come, when they will ceafe to exift.” 

(To be continued.) 

* Owing to the carelef{nefs, conceit, or obftinacy 
of our mafons, the plans, here recommended, have on- 
ly been partially, if at all followed. Among the 
many hundreds of fireplaces, which were altered un- 
der Rumford’s own diredions, and many were tho't 
to be quite incurable, he has never been difappointed, 
but every one has fully anfwered his expe@ations. 
That there fhould be many old chimunies, which for 
the want of thefe alterations now continue to {moke, is 
sot to be wondered at ; but that new ones fhould 
daily be ere&ted, which by /moking render the rooms 
quite uncomfortable, is really aftonilbing. 

Tf the mafons will not examine new Schemes, and 
put them in praice, when fuch fatisfaGory evidence 
is produced of their efficacy, thofe perfons, who are 
bus/ding, foould fee to it themfclves 3 and, if they will 
only take the trouble to conftru@ the chimneys “ in 
the neighborhood of the fireplace” properly, 
they may reft affured, that their houfes will be freed 
from the plague of a fmoking chimney. 








AN ESSAY ON MODERN IDOLATRY. 
( Continued from page 46.) 

Honor is a “ capricious idol, and accommo- 
dates himielf to the pleafure and convenience 
of his followers.”” ‘The diverfity of opinion, 
entertained among the moderns concerning this 
idol, is worthy ofnote. Every feét, profeffion, 
and character, make pretenfions to his worfhip ; 
each differing from the reft in almoft every par- 
ticular except the name. “ I am a man of hon- 
or’ is an emphatical expreffion in the mouth 
of every one, from the officer of {tate to the 
tenant of the Bridewell. If Varro could enu- 
merate three hundred Jupiters among the an- 
cients, we can certainly furnifh as many Hon- 
ors among the moderns. Their laws are to 
me involved in fuch a maze of obfcurity and 
inconfiftency, that I mult pafs them over in {i- 
lence, briefly obferving, that among the an- 
cients accefs to his temple was obtaincd only 





by palling through that of virtue. Among 
our honorables thisas fo far from being efleemed 
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a prerequilite, that it is deemed a difparage- 
ment. 

The next, which merits our attention, is Bac- 
chus. That he {till maintains, and that he ever 
will maintain his ancient godthip inviolate, we 
cannot heiitate to affirm. [For the number 
and refpectability of his votaties he thould rank 
next to Plutus; and for univerfality of influ- 
ence yield to none in the modern pantheon. 
The mufes were formerly faid to have been un- 
der the guardianthip of Apollo ; but it is gen- 
erally believed, that they are now wot fhipped 
through the fecret mediation of Bacchus. If 
Mercury once prefided over eloquence, we all 
know, that Bacchus now enjoys that preroga- 
tive. Like ancient Circe too, he alone pofleiles 
the power of transforming men into brites, 
To a few of his favored and enlightened jons 
are entrufted the modern Elufinian mytteries. 
Their pretenfions to fecrecy and hidden knowl- 
edge are proverbial ; but this they cannot 
conceal, their actions befpeak them the votaries 
of the generous god of the grape. Although 
it be notorious, that Bacchus does not, as for- 
merly, beftow the bleflings of wealth on his fol- 
lowers ; yet this is certain, that by enlifting un- 
der his banners the favorites of Plutus may rid 
themfelves of their golden boons more effectu- 
ally, than Midas did by bathing in the ttreams 
of Paétolus. 

It will perhaps be thought, that the fair god- 
defs of love ihould ere this have arreited our 
attention ; but alas! of all her once boatted 
influence nought remains but her name in the 
numbers of the poet. For when the had been 
fufpended in the exercife of her functions in the 
civilized world by the influence of Plutus, fhe 
bade adieu to the dedicated groves of Paphos 
and Idalia, and winged her way to the fertile 
plains of Otaheite, the Eden of love. ‘There 
fhe and Mars hold an undifturbed empire over 
the numerous iflands of the great Southern 
Ocean. Ever fince her flight her province has 
been wholly under the guidance of the god of 
riches ; and without his afflent feldom does 
Hymen. light the torch, or Calliope fing the 
mairiagefong. Virtue, delicacy, fymmetry of 
features, and the long lilt of female accomplith- 
ments are but baubles, when compared with the 
folid and lafing charms of gold. In fa& the 
golden age has returned. Gold has monopo. 
lized almoit the whole province of love. Our 
modern Daniaes too mult yield to its influence ; 
and Cupid feldom aims a fhaft, unlefs tipt with 
gold. 

The virgin, Velta, who had been efteemed a 
coddels ever fince the days of the daughter of 
Jephtha, has fallen into difrepute in this degen- 
erate age. Her numerous convents or temples 
in the eaftern world, which fometime fince af- 
torded an affylum to the unfortunate fair, in 
which they might take refuge from the tongue 
of flander, and bid adieu to the world and its 
cares, are either demoliihed, or become the 
icenes of infamy. None will now receive the 
once honorable veil but thofe, who are foured 
by difappoiatment, and who are willing to per- 
fift in a life of celibacy no longer, than an op- 
portunity offers of changing “ better for 
worfe.” 

Having thus taken a curfory view of thofe 
deities, whofe worfhip has engroffed both the 
ancient and modern world, we will turn our 
attention to one of more recent daté. ‘This is 
Fafhion. Her origin was long the fubjeé of 
ftri& fcrutiny among modern mythologifts.— 
Some have fuppofed her the offspring of Plutus, 
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i while others have endeavored to trace her de- 
fcent by ranfacking the rufty volume of Hefi- 
od ; but allto no purpofe, for it has been fince 
proved, that her divinity confills in nothing 
more, than an inanimate goo/e, fabricated by 
fome modern Cyclops. Although of the 
meaneft origin, yet her celebrity 1s fo great, 
that her votaries may be found in all the 
grades of fociety from the peafant to the king. 
| Verfatility in appearance is their diftinguifhed 
| charatteriftic. This is often carried fo far by 
' the faireft half of creation, that within the rife 
| and fall of a weather glafs we have witnefled 
| as ftrange metamorpholes, as any, related by 
| Ovid. Sometimes they have increafed in 
i height and magnitude, far furpafling the origi- 
tnal; but, by fome fudden caprice of fafhion, 
| they have now divefled themfelves of almoit 
every incumbrance, and are falt approaching 
towards the fimplicity of Eve. 

In facrificing at the fhrine of Faflion noth- 
ing is too dear to be withheld. The Fa/fdion- 
alia,* or feltivals of fathion, like the Palilia, are 
celebrated during the night ; and, although 
they often endanger both life and health, yet 
{uch is the veneration for this favorite idol, 
that the fuffering fair one will feldom attribute 
the caufe of her malady to its true fource.— 
The influence of tathion over the minds and 
actions of mankind at large is truly extenfive. 
The fenfe of modetty is far from being ftation- 
ary, but varies with the fluctuating laws oi 
fafhion. ‘The ftyle of modern writers, in con- 
formity with the prevailing modes of dreds, 
has already become loofe and impure ; and the 
chaielt eye now dwells with delight upon ob- 
jects, which fome few years fince wou:d have 
‘“‘o’erltepp’d the modelty of nature.” 

Thus do we fee, that, while the moderns are 
raifing the accufation of idolatry againit the 
ancients, they alfo bear the mark of the beatt 
in their foreheads ; and, although they deny it 
with their lips, they proclaim it aloud by their 
actions. 

While we cenfure the depravity of the an- 
cient [fraelites in turning afide after falfe gods, 
we too bow the knee to Baal, and offer facri- 
fices to Moloch. Like them we poflefs the ad- 
vantages of revealed religion, but content our- 
felves with difobeying its precepts. 

* Balls. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 

INNOVATIONS, however neceffary to the 
welfare and happinefs of mankind, will ever 
meet with oppofitions from thofe, who are big- 
oted to ancient manners, and hold facred the 
principles of their predeceffors. Untortunate- 
ly the number of thofe, who imagine every ab- 
furd notion of their fathers, of much import- 
ance, is very great. Whatever cuftom has 
fanftioned, for a fucceffion of ages, is general- 
ly efteemed of equal confequence with the laws 
of nature. Hence arifes the difficulty of af. 
fe&ting any falutary change the fyftemof female 
education. It has long been the prevailing 
opinion, that women are incapable of arriving 
to a moderate degree of excellence in things, 
which require confiderable exercife of the men- 
tal powers. But were they to overcome this 
fuppofed natural impoffibility and progrefs in 
literature, itis urged, that no important ad- 
vantage would refult therefrom, either to them- 





felves, or the community. With fuch arov. 
ments, parents jultify themfelves in negleaing 
the mitruction of their daughters ; and are fur. 
prifed, that {ome contider the mental improve. 
ment of women, an object worthy of attention, 
‘lo be ikilled in domeilic concerns and to pof- 
fefs the art of drefling to advantage, they be. 
lieve the only neceflary qualifications for one 
halt the fpecies. But the bufinets of formin 
the tender mind and implanting the firft princi- 
ples of education, is almoft wholly committed 
to their charge. Many deep rooted prejudices 
are imbibed in early youth, which are the nat. 
vral refult of the ignorance and credulity of 
off dionate mothers, or fuperftitious nurfes, who 
are ever more fuccefsful in gaining affent to 
their fanciful notions, than the wilett philofo. 
pher to the dictates of reafon, or the ableft di. 
vine to the important truths of religion.— 
Thole ideas, which are firft received in the 
mind, are with difficulty eradicated. They 
are olten fuppofed innate ; confequently, he, 
who is talily inftru@ed, had better remained 
without any pretence to knowledge, and they, 
who embrace chimeras for realities, are at a 
greater remove from true {fcience, than the 
completely ftupid. They may juftly becom. 
pared to the minus quantities in algebraic num- 
bers. If iuch pernicious effects refult from the 
uncultivated ilate of the female mind, furely 
lome remedy ought to be fpeedily applied for 
the removal of the evil. Leta method be de- 
viled, that follv be not tranfmitted to pofterity. 
it is frequently afferted, that “ people muf 
be enlightened to fupport a republican gov- 
ernment.” ‘This obfervationis true. But we 
lhould reflect, that our fons will lack wifdom, 
it their mothers were nurtured in ignorance. 
Judicious teachers, by diligent attention, may 
remove the errors of childhood, and proceed 
to give proper inftruction, but much. more 
plgafing would be the tafk, had they never 
been confirmed in error. ‘l’o prevent this, let 
not thoie, who will hereafter aé& fuch an effen- 
tial part towards forming the future genius of 
our country, be denied the privilege of a good 
education. N. 





FOR THE LIYERARY TABLET. 
The benevolence of I erty manifofted in the qworks 
of Creation, 

The beneficence of Deity is confpicuous 
throughout the works of creation. From the 
fmalleft vegetable, which fprings from the 
earth, to the incomprehenfible planetary 
fyftems, the contemplative mind is furnifhed 
with a variety of ufeful and important fub- 
jects for meditation. ‘The uniformity and 
harmony, which are every where difplayed, 
the noble purpofes, for which all things are 
divinely intended, the ftrict economy and 
wife difpofition, which fo forcibly mark the 
hand of nature, all confpire to fhew forth 
the glorious power, wifdom and goodnefs of 
a Supreme Being. If we fhould defcend to 
the loweft fpecies in the vegetable king- 
dom, and contider the various particles, that 
compofe the petty fhrub or blade of grals, 
we are furprifed at the wonderful prudence 
manifefted in the conftruétion of fo inconfid- 
|erable a part of creation. 
| If we rife into the animal world, and view 

multitudes of created beings, which inhabit 
ithe earth, and fubfift upon its bountiful pros 
 ductions, our admiration is increated. 
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ought not to expire with the flafh which illu-} 
a the hegeens, with the {cintillation 
which dies the moment of its birth. Some 
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light of day fhone around thy head. Doubts, 
«“ which flefh is heir to,” obfcured, but did 
not darken thy belief. ‘Thy life and inftruc- 
tions are monuments to the honor of human- 
ity ; thy death and fufequent honors are 
gutta of the wickednefs and frivolity of the 

dolized Athenians. May we read, love and 
re actife hy maxims. 

But the ancients had only the light of na- 
ture, which is but a dim and twilight gloom 
to difcover our immortality, compared with 
the glorious light of the Gofpel, which de- 
-clares we were born for eternity; tells us we 


hings, that appear to be inconfifte ‘nt | are allied te Angels, we are fons of God. 
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Solutions : 
Oe vedo. 

1. How to oblige all handfome women to 
follow, if you are a man, and the rich gallants, 
if you are a Woman, 

Be fure always to keep behind them when 
they are going. 

2. To be fure of a good reception wherever 
you 20! and it is infallidle. 

Give fomething in every place, and you will 
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caule to repent. 

3. Tomake the woman you love run after 
| you, wherever you go, though you have never 
feen her bnt once in your life, 

Sieal what fhe h: 8, and ihe will purfue you 
to the erid of the world. 

4. That men and women may grant all you 
afk of them, 

Defire the women to take al! you have, and 
the men to give you nothing, and they will 
grant it. 

5- To be rich, 

If you have money keep it, and if you have 
not, do not covet it, and you will be rich 
enough. 

6. ‘fo come at any woman without ever 
failing, 

If the walks, put on; if fhe puts on, run; if 
fhe runs, fly ; and you’ll foon come at her. 

7. That the cloaths you have may never 
wear out, 

‘Tear them to rags yourfelf, and they will 
not wear out. 

8. That you may never grow grey or old, 

Die when you are young. 

g. To prevent taylors ftealing your cloth, 

Let them make no clothes for you. 

10. ‘To be in great efteem, 

Get much money, live luxurioufly, and treat 
all that come near you. } 

11. To prevent growing old, 

Keep always in the fun in fummer, and in 
the wet in winter ; never give yourfelf reft ; 


Although furrounded by the dark, | 
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fret at every thing that happens ; 
meat cold, and drink water. 

12. ‘That you may be fuccefsful in all law 
{uits, 

Never pay your counfellor nor your folicitor, 
nor any fees of court, for all the money is cer- 
tainly lolt, and it is a daily charge upon you, 
and if you gain your caufe, and pay them, Rill 
your mortey 1s gone ; and if you are calt, fill 


eat your 


| worle. And take notice, that before you go to 


law, the controverf/y is, whether the money is 
your’s or another’s ; but when once the fuit is 
begun, the contrivance is, that it be neither 
your’s nor the other’s, but their’s who pretend 
to defend you both. 

13. That you may never lie long fick, 

Send for your phyfician when you are well, 
and give him money, becaufe you are nos fick 
fie if you give it him when you are ill, how 

can you expect that he fhould give you health, 
which he gets nothing bys and remove the difiem- 
per, which he lives by ? 


A blind man’s 1s ido of light. 

M. Rohault wifhed to communicate the 
idea of light to a blind pupil ; after a long 
and elaborate difcourle, when he hoped he 
had in fome meafure fucceeded, he was afl. 
ed this queftion by the blind man, « Is not 
light made of the fame materials as fugar ?? 
Anthology. 

A fecret feldsm divulged. 

Bayle fays that a woman will inevitably di- 
vulge every fecret with which fhe is entruft- 
ed, except one—that is ser own age. 

ANECDOTE. 

Henry the Great to the foundeft judement 
added a vein of the trueft wit. When, 
wounded in the mouth by an aflaffin, and 
informed he belonged to the college of Jefu- 
its, he obferved he had often heard from the 
mouths of others, that the Jefuits were not 
his friends, he now knew it from his own. 


EPIGRAMS., 
Do you, faid Fanny tether day, 
In earneft love me as you fay ? 
Or are thefe tender words apply’d 
Alike to fifty girls befide ? 
Dear, cruel girl, cried I, forbear ; 
For by thofe eyes, thofe lips, I fwear— 
She ftop’d as the oath f took, 
And cried you've fworn—now kils the 
book. 
Ever bufy, ne’er employ’d, 
Ever loving, ne’er enjoy’d, 
Ever doom’d to feek and mili. 


And pay unblefs’d the price of blils, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We acknowledge the receipt of Eugenio’s 
favors. We hope he will continue to ~adorn 
our numbers wth his poetic firains. 

Under wht fhade fleeps the mufe of 
A. Z.? . 

The poetical favors of Hermes have been 
received, and while they evince fuch native 
genius, fhall ever find a place in the Tabiet. 

Amico-Cincinnatus will be read with plea- 
fure by the lovers of religion, and contemn« 
ers of infidelity. 

The 5th Fcsniee from the Literary Work- 
fhop was received too late for this number— 
it dhall appear in qur next. 
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BOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 
THE ROSE. 


SCARCE twenty fummers had I fen, 
And faunter’d from my native bow’: 





_ No farther than my fav’rite green, 


To mule away a pentive hour. 


One day in June, at early morn, 
The fun diifus’d his orient beam ; 
The red-breaft perch’d upon the thorn, 
Aroufed from a pleafing dream. 


The dew drop glift’ned from the {pray ; 
The wood-lark touch’d the morning lyre, 
Pour’d forth his care difpenfing lay, 
And fang with love enkindling fire. 


Soft zephyrs caught the matin theme, 
And fwam along the fragrant breeze, 

Now murm’ring to the winding ftream, 
Now, whifp’ring to the waving trees. 


As forth I wand’red on the green, 
Mine eyes beheld a heav’nly maid, 
Of angel form and downcaft mien, 
In white rob’d innocence array'd 


Her auburn locks with ivy wound, 
Their graceful ringlets did difplay ; 

A myrtle wreath her temples bound, 
And fnow-drops on her bofom lay. 


Slow mov’d the fair one through the glade, 
Each motion elegance and eafe, 

The graces {portive round her play’d, 
And mufes dancing to the breeze. 


With trembling fleps I flew to meet— 
Ah ! love was panting in my breatt ; 

I bow’d fubmiffive at her feet, 
And thus the beauteous maid addrefs’d. 


Fair lady, Ia garden have, 
And {pring the green buds gently ope, 
Say, can you—will you give me leave 
To plant therein one root of hope ? 


“ Rife gentle youth” my charmer cried, 
In accents foft as angels ufe, 
And from a hawthorn, by her fide, 
She pluck’d a blooming new blown Rofe, 


« Accept this badge of Fden’s hue ; 
* A token of my pure efteem ; 

** While you are virtuous, kind and true, 
“This gem {hall never ceafe to beam !” 


She fweetly blufhing fought the grove ; 
The ruby, to my lips I pret, 
All effenc’d in the fweets of love, 
And hung it in my am’rous breaft. 
EUGENIO. 








SELECTED POETRY. 








POWER OF AFFECTION. 


Trifles in them/elves 
Are to the feeling heart of greater worth 
Than India’s richeft gems.” 
Toucn’p by the magic hand of thofe we love, 
A trifle will of confequence appear ; 
A flow’r,’a blade of grafs,a pin, a glove, 
A {crap of paper will become moft dear. 





THE LITERARY TABLET. 
And is that being happy whofe cold heart 


Feels not, nor underftands this fource of joy ; 
To whom a trifle can no joy impart ; 
Who lofe them, caft them by, detace, de- 
ftroy ? 


Yes, they are happy ; ifth’ infenfate rocks 
On which the ocean beats or foftly laves, 
Rejoice that they are hurt not by the fhocks 
Which hurl poor failors to untimely graves. 


Yes, they are happy ; if the polifh’d gem 
On which the iun, in varied colours plays, 
Rejoices that its luftre comes from him ; 
And glows with rapture to reflect his rays : 


Not elfe. Though hearts fo exquifitely form’d 
Feel agony a thoufand different ways : 
Yet when by love, or friendfhip’s power 
charm’d, 
One moment’s blifs, an age of pain repays. 


One kind approving look, one cheerful fmile, 
Can from the mind each painful image blot ; 

The voice that charms us, can all pain beguile, 
Lift’ning, the world beiide is all forgot. 


Tho’ fharp the pang, which friendthip flighted 
ives, 
Tho’ to the eye fond tears may force their 
way ; 
The caufe removed, when hope again revives, 
Light fits the “ bofom’s lord,” and all is gay. 


True, when obliged to part from thofe we love, 
’Tis like the pang, when foul and body’s 
riven ; 
But when we meet, the fpirit foars above, 
And taltes the exquifite delights of Heaven. 


Be mine the feeling heart—for who would fear 
To pafs the dreary vale of death’s abode ; 

If certain at the end they fhould be near, 
And feel the imile of a benignant God! 


——-— 


Verfes on Sir J. L 
BY DR. JOHNSON. 
LONG expeéted one and twenty, 
Ling’ring year at length has flown, 
Pride and pleafure, pomp and plenty, 
Great Sir J » are now your own, 





: é 
-"$ coming of Age. 





Loofen’d from the minor’s tether, 
Free to mortgage or to fell, 
Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the fons of thrift farewell. 


Call the Betfies, Kates and Jennies, 
All the names that banifh care, 
Lavifh of your grandfire’s guineas, 

Shew the fpirit of an heir. 


All that prey on vice or folly, 

_ Joy to fee their quarry fly ; 
Here the gamefter light and jolly, 
There the lender grave and fly. 


Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their fill. 


When the bonny blade caroufes, 
Pockets full, and fpirits high— 
What are acres? what are houfes ? 

Only dirt, or wet or dry. 








Should the guardian, friend or mother, 
Tell the woes of wilful wafte ; 

Scorn their council, fcorn their pother— 
You can hang or drown at laft ! 





DESCRIPTION OF A POET. 
BY WM. COWPER, ESQ. 
1 KNOW the mind that feels indeed the fire 
The mufe imparts, and can command the lyre, 
Aé&s with a force, and kindles with a zeal, 
Whate’er the theme, that others never fee). 
If human woes her foft attention claim, 
A tender fympathy pervades the frame, 
She pours a fenfibility divine 
Along the nerve of every feeling line. 
But if a deed not tamely to be borne, 
Fire indignation and a fenfe of fcorn, 
The ftrings are {wept with fuch a pow’r, fo 
loud, 
The ftorm of mufic fhakes th’ aftonifh’d croud. 
So when remote futurity is brought, 
Before the keen enquiry of her thought, 
A terrible fagacity informs 
The Poet’s heart, he looks to diftant ftorms, 
He hears the thunder ere the tempeft low’rs, 
And arm’d with ftrength, furpafling human 
pow’rs, 
Seizes events as yet unknown to man, 
And darts his foul into the dawning plan. 
Hence, in a Roman mouth, the graceful name 
Of prophet and of poet was the fame, 
Hence Britifh poets too the priefthood fhar’d, 
And every hallow’d druid was a bard. 





Mr. Orvanvdo, 

Tf the perufal of “The Complaiat” affords you as 
much pleafure as it did me, it will find a@ ready 
reinfertion in the Tablet. 

A HERMIT. 

WELL, ’tis a dull perpetual round, 

That here we filly mortals tread ; 

Here’s nought, I {wear,worth living to be found, 
I wonder how ’tis with the dead. 

Better, I hope, or elfe, ye Powers divine, 

Unmake me, I my immortality refign. 


Still to be vex’d by joys delay’d, 

Or by fruition to be cloy’d ! 

Still to be wearied in a fruitlefs chafe, 

Yet ftill to run and lofe the race ! 

Still our departed pleafures to lament, 
Which, e’en when prefent, gave us no content! 


Is this the thing we fo extol, 
For which we would prolong our breath ? 
Do we, for this, long life a bleffing call? 
And tremble at the name of death ? 


Sots that we are to think by that we gain 
Which is as well retained as loft with pain. 
Is it for this that we adore 
Phyficians and their aid implore ? 
For this, blefs nature’s liberal fupply 
Of helps againit mortality ? 
Sure ’tis but vain the tree of Life to boatt, 
When Paradife, wherein it grew, is loit. 


Ye powers, why did ye man create, 
With fuch infatiable defire ? 
If you endow him with no more eftate, 
You fhould have made him lefs afpire. 
But, now our appetites you vex and cheat 
With rea/ hunger and phantajflic meat. 
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